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PROBLEMS IN THE PRODUCTION OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO SOME WIDER NEEDS 

Bt Franklin S. Hoyt, Editor, Educational Department, Houghton Mifflin Company 



There never was a time when it was eo 
essential that our children should acquire 
a love for reading and a habit of reading 
the best books. To say nothing of the 
perennial source of enjoyment that read- 
ing affords, equaled by no other resource 
in life, it is necessary that children should 
acquire the reading habit to keep pace 
with the demands upon them. Our lives 
today touch the farthest corners of the 
civilized world. We must know the his- 
tory, resources, and social problems of our 
American, European and Asiatic neigh- 
bors. With the rapid opening up of the 
fields of science and the crowding in of 
social and industrial problems in this 
country, one whose perspective is limited 
to one's own narrow environment, not en- 
larged by broad reading and study, will be 
hopelessly handicapped in development 
and progress. It requires no argument to 
demonstrate the need of establishing the 
reading habit in our children if they are 
to live worthily their part in the tremen- 
dously interesting and difficult world that 
they will face when they reach the years 
of maturity. 

As librarians, publishers, and parents we 
are thus facing the urgent need of foster- 
ing a love of reading and a habit of read- 
ing with the current of a child's life set- 
ting against ue. The librarian is con- 
cerned in this fundamental problem be- 
cause its solution determines his success 
In the future, and the publisher is inter- 
ested in it because its successful solution 
will lead to the continued expansion of the 
list of juveniles and the assurance that the 
coming generation will develop into a na- 
tion of book lovers. 

Is not the time ripe for a concerted 
movement on the part of our public libra- 
ries, schools, newspapers, and magazines, 
to impress upon parents and teachers uhe 
need of reserving time for quiet reaaing 
in the busy life of our children, and awak- 



ening in them from their youngest years 
a love of good reading? First we must 
reach the parents by such books as Miss 
Clara Hunt's "What shall we read to the 
children?" and by talks to parents on how 
to stimulate and guide the reading of chil- 
dren. Then cannot we enlist the newspa- 
pers and magazines to cooperate in this 
movement by editorials and by establish- 
ing columns devoted to boys' and girls' 
reading clubs, in which selected descrip- 
tions of favorite books read by children 
shall be printed, perhaps with prizes for 
the best descriptions? It should be recog- 
nized in this campaign that one of the 
most effective ways of interesting children 
ic good books is reading aloud by parents 
in the family circle, and by librarians in 
reading clubs that might be organized 
among the children. If these reading 
clubs could meet at the libraries at stated 
times, and if librarians would read aloud 
to the members especially interesting 
parts of the best juveniles, experience has 
shown that a large number of the children 
would themselves go on with the reading 
of these books in which they thus become 
interested. We must recognize that the 
distractions of the day, especially the auto- 
mobile, the movies, and the home garden 
movement, have practically eliminated the 
family reading circle around the library 
lamp which was a source of keen enjoy- 
ment and the inspiration for the love of 
reading with so many of us. We can only 
restore this favorable condition by start- 
ing these reading clubs under the skilled 
guidance of librarians and teachers. 
These are only a few suggestions of the 
means and methods of stimulating a love 
of reading and furnishing guidance for 
reading. If a general agitation for such 
a concerted movement should be con- 
ducted by librarians throughout the coun- 
try, we could create the demand for good 
books which would enable you librarians 
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to exercise the wide influence that you 
ought to have, and would enable us pub- 
lishers to continue to publish an adequate 
list of juvenile books covering the increas- 
ing range of subjects that the modern 
child should have. 

Let us now consider briefly the types of 
books that our boys and girls of today 
should have at their command, assuming 
that through these efforts to create a con- 
tinued demand for good books, we can 
keep in print the best of the books that 
are already available. The rapidly in- 
creasing costs in the manufacture and 
selling of books make it necessary to se- 
lect with care the books that publishers 
should continue to manufacture. We wel- 
come the effort that you have just made 
in the special report of your committee 
on standard books that should be kept in 
print, and we believe that much good will 
come of it. If through some concerted 
action the librarians of the county could 
agree upon say a thousand juvenile books 
that should be in the children's depart- 
ment of every public library, the demand 
for these books would undoubtedly be 
such as to insure their continuance, and 
the demand would probably be sufficient- 
ly large so that their prices could be re- 
duced to a considerably lower figure than 
at present. In this connection we must 
recognize the fact that most children, be- 
cause of the highly stimulating environ- 
ment in which they live, have become ac- 
customed to the sensational, rather highly 
seasoned, unreflective type of reading pre- 
sented in juvenile magazines, and repre- 
sented by the movie plot. The older type 
of classic literature, therefore, has lost 
much of its former appeal, and the author 
and the publisher who wish to provide 
children with books which are both whole- 
some and attractive have a difficult under- 
taking. The fairy tale is discounted by 
the miraculous occurrences in the world in 
which we live, and the stories spread out 
before us in the morning newspaper make 
the book of Action seem tame and unat- 
tractive to many children. 
Even those children, however, who will 



not read the classics will read eagerly the 
kind of literature which opens up to them 
the wonders of the world in which they 
are living. The kind of reading which the 
French call "actualities" is the salvation 
for many a highly energized boy or girl 
who cannot settle down to the quiet read- 
ing of the more standard literature. An 
increasing number of children, fortunate- 
ly, are becoming interested in birds and 
other forms of nature study. Such chil- 
dren easily can be introduced to the writ- 
ings of John Burroughs, Dallas Lore 
Sharp, Ernest Thompson Seton, and other 
nature writers. Nearly every boy at some 
time, usually in the early teens, becomes 
profoundly interested in electricity and 
the wonders of science. Give these boys 
an abundance of books in these fields to 
read at this time even at the sacrifice of 
the reading of the classics, and their 
love of reading will be maintained and 
strengthened. The Boy Scouts and Camp- 
fire Girl movements and the summer 
camps offer wonderful opportunities for 
the development of the taste for reading 
wholesome, out-of-door books which will 
give a lifelong source of enjoyment. 

Then again, the American people have 
tended to become a provincial people be- 
cause we have learned little about other 
countries. Through the reading of fairy 
and folk tales from various countries in 
the early years and the introduction to 
the history of these countries through 
books of biography and travel, the wide- 
awake boy and girl will enter this endless 
field of enjoyment. Hereafter no well-in- 
formed man can exclude from his range of 
reading, books that will open up the coun- 
tries that share with us the American con- 
tinent and the heretofore largely unknown 
countries of Europe and Asia with whom 
we have been thrown into intimate touch 
by the recent war. Our librarians and 
publishers must, of course, take cogni- 
zance of these largely unexplored fields of 
juvenile books and seek to supply these 
needs. 

We are all interested also in the effect 
that the largely increa"sed costs of book 
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ir.anutacture and selling Is bound to have 
upon the supply of books, for this is a 
situation which concerns both you as li- 
brarians and us as publishers. It is ob- 
vious that this rise in costs will tend to 
the publication of fewer books unless off- 
set by an increase in readers and ability 
to pay higher prices due to general pros- 
perity. A few years ago a publisher was 
justified in bringing out a book of the 
standard 12mo juvenile type, which prom- 
ised a sale of 2,000 copies the first year 
and a continued sale thereafter of 100 or 
200 copies. Under present economic con- 
ditions, however, we find it poor business 
policy to publish a book which will sell 
less than 5,000 copies the first year and 
500 annually thereafter. By the same 
token, books heretofore published can 
only be continued in print when they sell 
to the extent of several hundred copies a 
year. Of course, publishers will not fol- 
low any such rule inexorably, for there 
are some books that a publisher feels 
justified in presenting to the public or 
continuing on his list even with a much 
smaller sale than we have indicated, but 
it will be quite manifest that If the pres- 
ent tendency continues to allow other acti- 
vities and forms of recreation to crowd 
out reading from our lives, with the rap- 
Idly increasing cost of book publication, 
economic laws will enforce the reduction 
In the number of titles. Again, it is ob- 
vious that with the very great increase In 
the artist's charges for Illustrations and 
the present prohibitive cost of color re- 
production, the old type of elaborately il- 
lustrated colored juveniles sold at a price 
within the reach of the average parent 
will tend to disappear. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the result will be a greater con- 
centration upon the juvenile depending for 
its success more on the merit of Its text 
and the excellence of its black and white 
Illustrations, and less on its elaborate 
scheme of Illustrations. Even with all 
these and other economies that the pub- 
lisher must now practice, the prices of 
books must be considerably higher than 
heretofore. Library books that formerly 



ranged in price from 75 cents to $1.25 now 
list for $1.00 and $1.50, and further in- 
creases must be expected if costs con- 
tinue to rise as they have done during 
the past two years. Because of the great 
investment represented In manufactured 
books, the publisher's stock of books must 
more nearly match the Immediate de- 
mand. Grades and colors of cloth also 
will be more restricted. However, with all 
of these changes publishers will continue 
to insist upon good taste, strength and 
durability of books with maximum legibil- 
ity of type pages, especially in the case 
of library books. We heartily welcome 
the effort you are making to standardize 
the specifications of books so as to guide 
the publisher in his new publications. 

We should probably all agree, however, 
that it would not be well to carry this 
standardization so far as to interfere with 
individuality in book making. Just as we 
should resent having all the pictures on 
our walls of exactly the same size and the 
frames of uniform appearance, so it would 
be depressing if all juveniles should have 
the same type page with the same size of 
type, the same amount of leading, and 
should be uniform in outward appearance. 
We need to consider not only the mechan- 
ical, utilitarian features in book making, 
but also the artistic appeal of each book. 
Every book lends itself to a certain kind 
of treatment which seems more appro- 
priate than any other dress that It could 
be given. It Is a part of a publisher's 
province to develop the aesthetic aspects 
of book publishing in order to have books 
attract readers. The specialists who plan 
the format of books come to have an in- 
stinctive feeling for harmonious combina- 
tion of type page, Illustrations, external 
appearance and size of book, so that the 
volume may offer an appropriate setting 
for its message. The publisher, however. 
In Ills plans for new juveniles will utilize 
any suggestions for standardization to pro- 
mote legibility and convenience that may 
be worked out and agreed upon by libra- 
rians, at the same time preserving the in- 
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dlvlduality of treatment that makes the 
strong appeal to children. 

The last problem that I shall discuse is 
that of cooperation in securing the widest 
distribution of books. The primary func- 
tion of the librarian is to have as large a 
circulation of the books in his library as 
possible. The aim of the publisher is to 
secure as large a sale of his books as 
feasible. Happily these two apparently 
somewhat different points of view coincide, 
for the more that individuals purchase 
books of their own for their home libra- 
ries, the greater will be the spread of the 
reading habit and the more largely will 
libraries be called upon for the use of their 
volumes. Especially in the case of chil- 
dren does the value of stimulating indi- 
vidual ownership of books loom large as 
an important factor in establishing the 
reading habit. Children of parents who 
read at home will naturally acquire a love 
of reading, and reading by children in the 
home stimulates the parents to read also. 
As has been pointed out, those children 
who early learn to love books and reading 
will certainly have books about them as 
they grow up, for the whole tendency of 
the times is to stimulate intelligent men 
and women to read much more widely and 
deeply than they have ever done before. 
Librarians and teachers should encourage 
the natural tendency of children to start 
their own libraries with their own book- 
plates in them. 

Then I believe that there is a large 
field for the extension of the movement 
for cooperation between the library and 
the bookstore, and between the library and 
the school. There is an unfortunate ten- 
dency on the part of dealers, especially in 
smaller cities and towns, to feature ju- 
venile books only just before the Christ- 
mas season, whereas the energetic and 
skillful librarian can arouse such an in- 
terest in juvenile reading in the commu- 



nity that the book dealers will find it to 
their advantage to display prominently 
their juveniles throughout the year. In 
some cities librarians have performed a 
real service in advising parents in regard 
to the purchase of books for their chil- 
dren for Christmas and birthdays. Espe- 
cially should those in charge of Sunday 
school libraries have advice in regard to 
the books that should be purchased for the 
Sunday school library, where often a very 
inferior kind of juvenile literature is 
found. There are cases where librarians 
have performed a notable service both In 
influencing the choice of books purchased 
for Sunday school libraries and in stimu- 
lating a marked extension of the reading 
habit among children by the use of these 
libraries. In these busy days Sunday is a 
particularly favorable time to use for read- 
ing. It offers, in the case of many fam- 
ilies, the only chance for reading in the 
family circle, and through the winter 
months especially there is no more appro- 
priate way of using Sunday afternoons and 
evenings to promote family solidarity and 
fellowship. 

I believe that we have an unusually fa- 
vorable opportunity at the present time to 
influence the reading of children so that 
ii will become a most important factor in 
their lives. If by concerted action and 
hearty cooperation by all those interested 
in the production and use of books we use 
the present opportunity to the best auvan- 
tage, we shall have the satiefactlon of see- 
ing our country, with its Increasing leisure 
for the working classes and the growing 
Intelligence of the people, become a na- 
tion of book lovers. We publishers will 
welcome every assistance in the way of 
advice and recommendation that you li- 
brarians can give us in order to enable us 
to cooperate most largely in extending the 
usefulness of your important work. 



